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legally ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states,
that amendment becomes, as much as any original section of the
Constitution, the "supreme law of the land."

The enforcing clause to which objection has been made of the
Nineteenth Amendment is not only not dangerous, it is entirely
innocuous and really superfluous, since the second article of the
Constitution itself confers upon the Congress all the powers which
this clause can confer.

At present it is impossible for a state desiring to do so to fully
protect its women in their right of citizenship. A woman from the
State of Montana, for instance, albeit she had sat as a repre-
sentative in the Congress of the United States, if today she should
remove her residence to the State of Kentucky, would lose her
voting rights.

After the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment a citizen of
the United States may not on account of sex be deprived of her
citizenship even by the most backward state of the Union.1

The question of " states' rights" in the decade 1910-20,
as in 1861, was really a question of the negro, and on this
subject she was clear, in relation to the ballot, as she had
been in the matter of school opportunities in Irishtown.
She wrote2 in reply to an inquiry as to how the negro
women had used their school suffrage:

I think it is true that politics have effectually been taken
out of our colored schools. Yes, it is true that we work with the
colored women.....

Many of the colored women are very much interested in the
welfare of the public schools and are quite eager to use their
privilege.

I have followed this policy with regard to them. I didn't
call on them for help and made no effort to bring them in while
we were fighting for school suffrage, in fact I discouraged such
efforts, because I believed one war was enough at a time. I knew

1 Lexington Herald, January 4, 1920.

2 To Mrs. John D. Hammond, of Augusta, Georgia, May 28, 1915.